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The answer of the Goodyear rubber barons to 
the effort of the United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica to organize the company’s plant at Gadsden, 
Ala., was to send hired thugs, including the sher- 
iff and his deputies, to break up the union meeting 
and inflict such brutal punishment upon Sherman 
H. Dalrymple, international president, that all who 
have seen him in the hospital at Akron, Ohio, are 
amazed that such inhumanity to man is possible, 
says a staff correspondent of the I. L. N. S. 

Akron rubber workers are roused to a fever 
pitch. The twenty-four-hour sit-down strike which 
followed Dalrymple’s return to Akron was con- 
cluded without violence. 

Infused into the workers of Akron is the indom- 
itable spirit of Dalrymple. He lies in the hospital 
with concussion of the brain. He was kicked and 
beaten to a pulp. His arms were twisted behind 
his back until the snapping of ligaments brought 
screams of anguish from the one friendly witness 
present. Other inhuman indignities were heaped 
upon him. A week after the beating there was a 
real danger he would not recover. 

But despite Dalrymple’s condition, his one 
thought when the blood was pouring from his 
wounds in quantities which would have ended the 
life of an ordinary individual was that he must 
reach Akron before he died to get the affairs of 
the union organized so that Gadsden might be 
organized finally and so that a man might join a 
union in safety. 

Dalrymple was warned of the vicious welcome 
awaiting him should he venture into Gadsden. The 
United Rubber Workers have issued a sworn state- 
ment of the threat made by C. Slusser, vice-presi- 
dent and factory manager of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, that if certain union officials 
were able to get off the train in Gadsden they 
would leave there on a stretcher. 

When Dalrymple got to Gadsden he was fol- 
lowed wherever he went. “I was warned two or 
three times during the afternoon and evening that 
I was being shadowed,” Dalrymple said in his 
statement before he was taken to the hospital. 
“When we arrived at the meeting I was told that 
a group on one side of the hall were steel com- 
pany guards and that others present were from the 
Goodyear supervision. A total of about 200 were 
present, but scarcely more than a score seemed to 
be our union rubber workers. 

“Two speakers preceded me. When I was intro- 
duced someone in the crowd shouted, ‘Who in 
hell sent for you?’ I told them that Local 12 had 
sent for me and I explained my mission. When I 
remarked that I knew I was talking to assembly- 
men, squad men and supervisors; someone else 
yelled, ‘You’re ——- —— right you are.’” 


Sheriff Does Nothing to Stop Brutal Beating 


Then the sheriff and his deputies entered. Men in 
the crowd pointed out the union men, who were 
searched and marched out of the hall. The sheriff 
accompanied Dalrymple and his wife out the back 
door. 


In front of the court house the thugs closed in 


rymple. 


Brutal Attack on Rubber Workers’ President at Gadsden, Ala. 


on Dalrymple. What they did to him will leave 
scars on the mind and soul of Mrs, Dalrymple as 
well as on her husband’s body. But it is believed 
that her presence was the only thing that saved 
his life. She demanded that the sheriff stop the 
beating, but he did nothing. One man shouted 
with glee: “Take this out and kill him 
and don’t leave his blood in Alabama.” 


Official Refuses to Call Physician 


When Mrs. Dalrymple was finally able to reach 
her husband’s side, during a lull, she was told by 
the sheriff to take her husband out of the state as 
rapidly as possible. When she pleaded for a doctor 
to treat his wounds the sheriff refused to call one 
and warned her that if she let him stay a moment 
longer he could not answer for the consequences. 


Mrs. Dalrymple got her husband into the car. 
It was twenty miles out of Gadsden before she 
was able to find a doctor. 


“The doctor was amazed that Sherman was 
alive after the amount of blood he had lost,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple. “He insisted that we stay there 
and he would find surgeons to care for him. But 
Sherman wouldn’t listen to him. He said: ‘Give me 
something to catch the blood. My wife will drive 
me to Akron. I'll live till I get there. I’ve got too 
much to do in Akron to stay and die here.’” 


Mrs. Dalrymple Drives Husband to Akron 


So. Mrs. Dalrymple got into the car again. She 
drove him until exhausted nerves forced her to 
stop for rest for a few hours. At daylight Sunday 
morning they were on their way again, arriving at 
Akron late at night. While the doctor attended 
him at the Dalrymple home the iron will of the 
leader of the rubber workers carried him through 
a day of planning with his fellow workers. Work 
at the Goodyear plant was at a standstill. When 
finally all responsibilities had been delegated to 
other hands Dalrymple collapsed and was taken to 
the hospital. 


Meanwhile in the Goodyear plant at Gadsden 
the purging of the plant of union men was going 
on. Squads of gunmen singled out the union men, 
beat them up one at a time and ran them out of 
town. At least ten union members were thus vic- 
timized. 


Just before Dalrymple left for Gadsden he is- 
sued a statement on the sit-down strikes which is 
highly revealing of the attitude of the union in 
contrast to the domineering attitude of the com- 
pany officials. 


“It is our contention,” he said, “that the only 
way these sit-downs can be avoided in the future 
is through the proper application of all the rules of 
true collective bargaining in a spirit of fair play.” 


Attack on Dalrymple Arouses All Labor 


Labor throughout the United States is roused 
with righteous indignation at the attack on Dal- 
Labor, co-operating with officials of the 
United Rubber Workers, has reached the ears of 
official Washington. Representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice and of the National Relations 


Board were sent immediately to Gadsden to inves- 
tigate the outrage. 


At the same time plans for organizing the work- 
ers in the Goodyear plant at Gadsden have been 
speeded up. All the resources of the rubber work- 
ers in Akron are at the disposal of organizers. The 
answer of the Goodyear officials to the union has 
been demonstrated to be the wrong answer. The 
following demands, in addition to making the 
Akron agreement universal in all Goodyear plants, 
have been drawn up: 


1. All union members in Cumberland and Gads- 
den who have been fired for union activity be re- 
hired immediately with full pay for the time lost. 
Doctor bills be paid by the company for workers 
who have been slugged and beaten by company 
thugs. 


The rubber workers of Akron are convinced that 
they are in the midst of a fight for life that will 
not be settled in Akron. They won the fight in 
Akron and are convinced they can hold the gains 
made there by means of their economic strength. 
But the battle ground shifts. It goes to Gadsden. 
It goes to Cumberland. It goes to Los Angeles. 
The union must follow, or else cheap labor will 
permit employers to pile up a surplus which will 
enable them to close Akron plants for months and 
to starve out the union workers. 


Auto Magnates May War on Rubber Union 


Rubber employers have said that they dare not 
recognize the rubber workers’ unions, for if they 
do the automobile manufacturers will make their 
own tires. There is fear on the part of the work- 
ers that automobile manufacturers are aligned 
against them. They may be the spearhead of the 
drive for unionization of the automobile industry. 

In Akron the notorious “Law and Order” 
League, established by Pearl Bergdorf, the strike- 
breaker, has been the tool of the employers. It de- 
feated the early efforts of the workers to organize. 
In the last strike the workers were prepared to 
meet rifles with more rifles, and the League 
sought cover. It is now engaged in distributing 
anti-union literature in Akron. 


Black Legion Tries Terroristic Tactics 


The Black Legion came to life in distinctive 
fashion Wednesday night, June 10, as the sit- 
down strike was about to end. The explosion of 
six bombs directed the attention of fourth shift 
workers entering the plant to the burning of three 
huge fiery crosses, The demonstration was in- 
tended to intimidate the men, but the result was 
the prolongation of the sit-down strike for another 
five hours. The rubber workers are not in a mood 
to be intimidated. The Black Legion, using Ku 
Klux methods, served only to add fuel to the fire 
seething among the workers. 


In Gadsden and in Cumberland and in Los 
Angeles the Goodyear Company has strengthened 
its policy of preventing by fair means or foul the 
growth of unionism. There the “law and order” 
leagues have the upper hand. But in Gadsden the 
Frankenstein set up by the company went too far. 
The “answer” to the union was too inhuman for 
public digestion. It induced public vomit. 


Two a 


Steel Industry Tries 


To Stave Off Unions 
With Wage Increases 


The steel industry is trying to buy from its 
employees their legally guaranteed right to organ- 
ize by granting them a 10 per cent increase in 
wages. 

The timing of this proposed increase is illumi- 
nating, says the International Labor News Service. 
Steel was just as well able to grant a 10 per cent 
increase six months ago as it is now. Its output 
and orders were both increasing then as now. It 
was plainly entering on a period of prosperity 
which should have been shared from the beginning 
with its employees. 

But nothing happened, nothing was even whis- 
pered about a voluntary boost in wages, until the 
drive to organize the steel workers got under way. 
The Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee held 
its first meeting in Pittsburgh on June 17—the 
anniversary of Bunker Hill, by the way—and 
expects soon to have 200 trained organizers at 
work in the district. The drive in Alabama and 
in the West will open later than that in Pittsburgh, 
but only by a few days. 


Move Not Likely to Fool Labor 

Not until these things had happened did the 
steel masters allow the story to leak out that they 
were planning a 10 per cent boost in wages, and 
that they counted on this maneuver to “take the 
edge off” the organizing drive. 

The odds are that they will be about 100 per 
cent disappointed in this expectation. In the first 
place, the thing is too baldly plain to fool a child. 
If the mere opening of a drive to organize the 
steel industry is good for a 10 per cent increase in 
pay envelope contents, what might not be accom- 
plished in the line of worker benefits by a real, 
industry-wide organization? That is what every 
steel worker is sure to ask himself; and the answer 
he makes to his own question, whatever it may 
be, will not tend to discourage him in demanding 
a union. 


Spies Reported Furloughed 

In the next place, the steel workers have not 
been turned aside from their march toward union- 
ism by any of the concessions or devices which 
the companies so far have made. Word has been 
passed to foremen not to interfere with company 
union elections. Companies have offered to buy 
uniforms for the workers’ baseball teams. A short 
time ago the steel companies granted a week’s 
vacation with pay to each employee who had been 
with the mill more than a certain period. 

A story which bears every internal evidence of 
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truth, but which in the very nature of things can 
not be proved except by accident, has come out 
of Pittsburgh very recently. It is that the “spies 
in steel” who report to headquarters in that city 
have been given a three months’ furlough, with 
full-time pay. 

“Make yourselves scarce for the next ninety 
days,” is the direction which the steel masters of 
Pittsburgh are reported to be giving their hired 
spies and trouble breeders. “This war on our 
secret service is getting too hot. We'll want you 
all later; but for the present, keep out of sight.” 

And even that hasn’t placated the steel workers, 
or made them long less eagerly for organization. 


Lewis Flays Court Ruling 


The action of the Federal Court of Appeals of 
the Fifth Circuit—sitting at New Orleans—in rul- 
ing that the National Labor Relations Board has 
no jurisdiction over the steel industry or any other 
manufacturing industry is proving a two-edged 
proposition. The Jones & Laughlin Company 
brought the suit which ended in this verdict; and 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes can- 
celed immediately a $40,000 government order for 
steel piling which had been given to that firm. 

The comment of John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers and chairman of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, by which 
the drive in the steel industry was launched, is well 
worth quoting here: 


“The decision of the court in the Jones & 
Laughlin case is characteristic of the judicial au- 
tocracy now being created in our country. This 
autocracy is nullifying the representative form of 
our government. The representatives of the peo- 
ple, gathered together in the federal Congress, are 
no longer capable of expressing the will of the 
people, or of legislating in an emergency to pre- 
serve the republic. 


“After every major legislative enactment the 
representatives of the people in Congress are 
placed on trial before our judicial tribunals and 
adjudged incapable of legislating wisely. Certainly 
it is time that the people and the Congress were 
aroused to the dangers of a judicial oligarchy, 
governing the republic through negative action and 
escaping the responsibilities of affirmative lead- 
ership.” 

Steel Fights Healey Bill 

As if to notify everyone that the proposed wage 
increase is a sop to block organization, a sop 
which the companies will be able to withdraw at 
any time unless they are faced by a powerful 
union, the Iron and Steel Institute has just filed 
a strong protest against the Healey-Walsh bill 
fixing maximum hours and minimum wages for 
work done under government contract. 


In other words, the steel masters object to laws, 
labor organizations or anything else that may 
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Committee Announced 
For Steel Campaign 


The Committee for Industrial Organization, 
composed of ten national and international unions, 
has begun a campaign to organize the nation’s 
iron and steel plants. Field workers have been 
assigned and the first meeting of the committee in 
charge was held in Pittsburgh on June 17. 

The iron and steel drive will be in charge of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, a partial 
list of members of which was announced by John 
L. Lewis, chairman of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. The campaign will be con- 
ducted pursuant to an agreement between the 
Committee for Industrial Organization and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. 

The chairman of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee will be Philip Murray, vice-president 
of the United Mine Workers of America. David 
McDonald, of Pittsburgh, Pa., will be secretary- 
treasurer of the committee. 


Associate Members 


Associate members of the committee, for the 
present, will be: Julius Hochman, vice-president 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
M. F. Tighe, president, and Joseph K. Gaither, 
vice-president Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers; Leo Krzycki, vice-presi- 
dent Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; 
John Brophy, director Committee for Industrial 
Organization, and P. T. Fagan, president District 
5, United Mine Workers of America. 

Regional director for the Pittsburgh area, in 
charge of field activities, will be Clinton S. Golden, 
heretofore regional director of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Regional director in charge of the field activ- 
ities for the Chicago area will be Van A. Bittner, 
staff representative of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Other regional directors will be 
named later. 

Vigorous Campaign Planned 


“It is intended to prosecute a vigorous and effi- 
cient campaign of organization throughout the 
whole steel industry,” Lewis announced. 

“The supporters of this great movement believe 
that neither the corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture of steel nor those in any other industry 
* * * can long continue to withhold from American 
workmen the privileges which are theirs by every 
moral and legal precept. 

“The right to organize and bargain collectively, 
and thus be enabled to voice their grievances and 
state their ideals, is the right of every citizen 
under the public policy of- the United States.” 


interfere with their own autocratic power over 
a great basic industry. 

Lastly, it should be stated that a 10 per cent 
increase will not bring steel workers, as a body, 
more than half way back to their former earnings. 
The payroll in the iron and steel industry in 1929 
was $1,381,000,000—it had been above $1,200,000,- 
000 since 1923. In 1931 the iron and steel payroll 
had dropped to $705,125,000; and in 1933 it was 
$500,379.000. Reliable figures for later years are 
not at hand; but the iron and steel payroll in 1934 
was around $627,000,000—less than half the figure 
of 1929, 

ee ee 
GREATEST GAS WELL IN HISTORY 

The “largest gas producer in the history of the 
oil industry,” in the Panhandle district of Texas, 
is the title now being worn by a Phillipps Petro- 
leum Company well recently completed near 
Amarillo. The well is reported to produce 176,- 
300,000 cubic feet daily—Oil Producer.” 
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Negotiate Agreements 
With Filling Stations 


After weeks of negotiation, the controversy be- 
tween Filling Station Employees’ Union No. 19570 
and the Rubber Institute, which threatened to 
develop into a strike, has been amicably adjusted 
by the signing of agreements. Concessions were 
reported to have been made by both sides. 

The agreements negotiated with the Rubber 
Institute, involving about fifty stations, provide 
for a forty-eight-hour week, time and one-half for 
overtime and legal holidays, wage increases, and 
changes in other conditions. The scale ranges from 
$85 per month for junior operators to $150 a 
month for station managers, with certain other 
allowances for the latter. An extra 50 cents per 
day in addition to the pro rata is allowed for part 
time operators. 

Alfred De Lisle, president of the union, said the 
agreement was one of the best ever negotiated on 
the West Coast, and “20 per cent better than many 
‘astern agreements.” De Lisle signed the agree- 
ments subject to formal approval by the union, 
which he recommended. 

John A. O’Connell, secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, and Joseph Casey, organizer 
for the American Federation of Labor, took part 
in the final negotiations. 


—————— 
Unlucky Broadway Tunnel Project 
Tied Up by Strike of Workmen 


Work on the low-level tunnel linking Alameda 
and Contra Costa counties has again been inter- 
rupted, this time by a strike which took place last 
Saturday, when eight men, left on duty by Joint 
Highway District No. 13, which took up the work 
of finishing the tunnel, struck for higher wages. 

Members of the Tunnel, Aqueduct and Subway 
Workers’ Union immediately started picketing the 
job. 

The workers, rated as a maintenance crew, were 
paid at the rate of 75 cents an hour. They claim 
that $1.10 is paid for similar work on P.W.A. 
projects. 

Some weeks ago the Six Companies, contractors 
on the work, abandoned the project and notified 
the highway district that it would not be com- 
pleted by them because of costs exceeding esti- 
mates. The highway district is looking to the 
bonding companies which guaranteed the contract 
to complete the job. 

— as 

STATE OIL PRODUCTION INCREASE 

New producers, recompletions and wells resum- 
ing production in California during May totaled 
125, with initial daily production of 48,366 barrels, 
according to preliminary estimates based on data 
collected by Oil Umpire Pemberton. This com- 
pares with ninety-six wells, with initial of 37,867 
barrels, for the preceding month, according to a 
report from Los Angeles. 

————_——_ &_ —_—_—__ 


Warehousemen and Teamsters Strike 
For Higher Wages, Shorter Hours 


Warehousemen and teamsters employed by the 
poultry producers of California in Sacramento 
struck Monday last for higher wages, shorter 
hours and recognition of their unions. 

Immediately after the strike was called pickets 
were placed in front of the association’s ware- 
house. 

George W. Stokel, business agent of the Team- 
sters’ Union and vice-president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, said the men employed by the 
association have been working under a wage scale 
of from 32 to 58 cents per hour, with no limita- 
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tion on the number of hours they work. He asks 
for a minimum pay of $5.50 a day. 

The warehousemen are asking for 6214 cents an 
hour, instead of the existing pay of 52 and 55 
cents. Clyde Barker, manager of the association, 
said the plant will continue to operate despite the 
strike. 

phe ae oe A a 


Suit Against Sailors’ Union 


Is Dismissed by Stipulation 


The last legal action tying up funds of the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific has been dismissed 
by stipulation of counsel for the union and the 
International Seamen’s Union by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The suit was the original one brought by the 
I. S. U. following revocation of the Sailors’ Union 
charter in January, and tied up about $9000 cash 
and property. Similar actions were dismissed in 
the state courts recently. 

In the action the I. S. U. claimed money col- 
lected by the Sailors’ Union and the property be- 
longed to the parent body. Federal Judge Michael 
Roche ruled in favor of the Sailors’ Union, and 
the I. S. U. appealed. No reason was given by 
either side for the dismissal stipulation. 


——_———_ &______ 


SENATOR NYE TO SPEAK HERE 

“America Is Being Driven Toward War’ will 
be the topic of Senator Gerald P. Nye when he 
speaks in San Francisco on Wednesday, July 8, 
under the auspices of the American League 
Against War and Fascism. “Startling revelations 
you never read in the papers” are promised by the 
sponsors. Tickets may be secured at Sherman, 
Clay & Co.’s and at the Emporium. The address 
will be delivered at Dreamland. 
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Milk Wagon Drivers in San Mateo 
Continue Fight on Golden State 


The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union reports that 
its fight against the Golden State Milk Company, 
Ltd., in San Mateo County, is gaining momentum 
day by day. 

A news vendor has been placed on the Golden 
State plant in Burlingame, and this last week a 
traveling billboard has been patrolling the streets 
of the peninsula cities advertising the fact that 
this company has been placed on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the Central Labor Council. 

Reports are that there is a noticeable slump in 
the business of the Golden State Company as 
friends of labor learn of the trouble the Milk 
Wagon Drivers are having in establishing fair con- 
ditions in its plant. 

Many of the wholesale customers have reported 
that handling of the Golden State products has 
brought protests from their patrons, and have 
therefore made a change to some other company. 

The various unions affiliated with the San Mateo 
Labor Council have assured the Milk Wagon 
Drivers of their continued support, and there 
is a good prospect for an early settlement. 

Steve Gilligan has been elected to the office of 
business agent of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
No. 226 to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of William J. Casey. 
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German Wages Sink, 
Work Shortage Spreads 


While military demands are constantly increas- 
ing, the purchasing power of the German masses 
is steadily sinking, the Labor Chest reports. This 
is especially felt in the textile industries, which 
are suffering from a shortage of raw materials as 
well as from the impaired purchasing power of the 
German people under the Nazi regime. Official 
reports show that more than 3000 textile factories 
and establishments are working less than thirty-six 
hours a week. Considering the low hourly wages 
paid in these industries, this means utter misery 
for many workers and their families. 

On the other hand, the profits of the textile in- 
dustrialists have sharply risen. Nazi papers report 
that forty-one of the ninety textile concerns whose 
shares are listed at the official stock exchanges 
have declared higher dividends, 

—— — — —-&___ 
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Another Industrial Martyr 


The vicious and brutal attack on Sherman Dal- 
rymple, president of the United Rubber Workers 
of America, while attempting to organize the em- 
ployees of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, will serve to put renewed life into the cam- 
paign to unionize the important rubber industry. 

American workmen will not be deprived of their 
right to organize by any obstacle the big indus- 
trialists may place in their path; and the attempt 
to discourage them from organizing unions by 
victimizing their leaders is the surest method of 
bringing about the objective they seek to prevent. 
What a spectacle is presented by this incident! A 
great and prosperous industry, strongly organized 
itself, in an attempt to intimidate its employees, 
utilizes not only hired thugs but the public officials 
paid to maintain law and order. And the result of 
their joint efforts is the almost fatal beating of a 
man for doing his duty in a lawful work. 

The Rubber Workers’ Union has won its battle 
in Akron; but to make its position secure it must 
organize the workers in the industry in other sec- 
tions. The intimation of the employers that if they 
recognize the unions the automobile manufacturers 
will produce their own tires will not deter the 
unions. Tires must be produced, whether by the 
Goodyear people or the General Motors, and there 
is a determination to unionize the industry that 
will be the more enthusiastically carried out be- 
cause of such outrages as that which has disgraced 
Gadsden, Ala, 

———— --&—__ --— — 
Our “Ruined” Credit 

The “new deal” has utterly ruined the credit of 
the nation. Every standpatter in Congress and 
most of them outside have been saying that. The 
“new deal” hasn’t balanced the budget; and that 
is an unfailing sign of ruin. Besides, the govern- 
ment is spending too much money on relief. 

And now we find by experiment that the credit 
of the nation is so badly ruined that when the 
federal government wants to borrow a billion dol- 
lars it is offered more than six billions. The $600,- 
000,000 in bonds bearing 234 per cent interest and 
running from fifteen to eighteen years was over- 
subscribed nearly seven times; and the $400,000,000 
of 13% per cent treasury notes was oversubscribed 
about six times. 

Ruined credit? Almost any private business 
would be tickled pink to find itself in the same 
sort of ruin. 

The real trouble with the “new deal” is that it 
has not yet found the way to keep capital from 
hogging too large a share of recovery, which 
naturally leaves labor with too little. That is a 
very serious matter. Not until labor can buy the 
goods it produces will prosperity be on a firm 
basis and depressions definitely a thing of the past. 
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But the people who denounce the “new deal” 
never make this valid criticism; and turn instead 
to talk about “ruin” when the government is 
offered more than six times the money it wants. 
It is to laugh! 
——— ee 


Civil Rights Probe 

The first act of Senator Hugo L. Black as the 
new chairman of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor was the appointment of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin to head the 
inquiry which the Senate authorized the committee 
to make regarding violations of civil liberties and 
labor’s rights throughout the United States. 

Senator La Follette will be assisted by Senators 
Louis Murphy of Iowa and Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah. These three held the preliminary hearings 
on the resolution sponsored by Senator La Fol- 
lette authorizing the probe. The hearings war- 
ranted the committee in reporting to the Senate 
that around 40,000 “professional spies” are em- 
ployed by industry at a cost of $80,000,000 and that 
industrialists since 1933 had been stocking up with 
all sorts of ammunition to be used in strikes. 

The text of the resolution under which the La 
Follette committee will act is terse but broad. It 
reads: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Education 
and Labor is authorized and directed to make an 
investigation of violations of the rights of free 
speech and assembly and undue interference with 
the right of labor to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. The committee shall report to the Senate 
as soon as practicable the results of its investiga- 
tion, together with its recommendation for the en- 
actment of any remedial legislation it may deem 
necessary.” 

Senator La Follette announces that the com- 
mittee will meet shortly and lay plans for the in- 
vestigation. The inquiry will undoubtedly reveal 
startling information regarding the extent to which 
subversive forces undertake to destroy the rights 
and liberties guaranteed to the masses by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

—— ——-- &—___ — 


Are We That Simple? 


Are we so simple as to think that the real estate 
boards are interested in any theory of government 
which seeks to establish a just, fair-to-all basis of 
securing revenue? Are they interested in perfect- 
ing a tax system worthy of a democracy—a de- 
mocracy for which thousands of Americans have 
given their lives? 

Or could it be that their own private and per- 
sonal interests have much to do with the “playing 
checkers” with taxes by which they load the tax 
burden heavily on labor and industry and untax 
their speculative deals in land? For each dollar in 
taxes removed from land the selling price roughly 
can advance $20. 

This explains the sales tax, and so the sales tax 
must go! * 

Fn 


Labor Must Be on Guard 


How little can be done by laws alone is shown 
by the recent report of Ralph M. Bashore, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

He found on a careful special inspection that 
one-fourth of the employing firms are violating 
the laws against child labor, or the laws designed 
for the protection of women in industry; 30 per 
cent of the firms inspected carry no workmen’s 
compensation insurance; nearly 37 per cent permit 
the existence of hazards forbidden by the fire and 
panic act; 57 per cent of the elevators used by 
workers did not have proper certificates of safety, 
and 71 per cent of the power boilers were likewise 
uncertificated — which generally means unin- 
spected. 

Laws on all these subjects are necessary and 
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right. But back of the law is needed an alert 
public opinion; and above all, organization among 
workers to enforce their lawful rights and protec- 
tions, The need for unions was never better shown 
than by this special inspection in Pennsylvania, 
eS See 
You didn’t have a direct vote on the sales tax 
when it was put over, but you can vote it out in 
November. 
S—___—__— 


One reason why the sales tax is the poor man’s 
tax is that the poor man pays out a large part 
of his income on taxable items. The rich man 
pays out most of the income he spends on service 
items which are not subject to sales taxes. The 


sales tax is an unfair tax. It must be repealed. 
pes Re Taae SEE 


Highly beneficial results in guaranteeing to the 
masses certain rights fundamentally connected 
with the preservation of democratic institutions 
should follow the nation-wide investigation of 
organized attacks on civil liberties authorized by 
the United States Senate in the passage of the 
resolution sponsored by Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin. 

o__—_———_ 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN LEAGUE 


Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, said in London this week that human 
incompetence has thus far prevented the League 
of Nations from achieving its aims. Speaking as 
president of the European committee of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, Dr. 
Butler declared lack of confidence in the League 
“can only be relieved by an effective international 
monetary conference which shall restore the stabil- 
ity of foreign exchanges.” 

a 
BALANCED ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


High wages, continuity of income, stability of 
employment, reasonable profits and sources are 
necessary for balanced economic progress, Secre- 
tary Perkins told Alfred (N. Y.) University grad- 
uates. “Such progress depends upon the capacity 
of all functional groups in society to formulate 
and voice their demands and defend peacefully 
their interests, with the government acting as the 
guardian of the general welfare,” Miss Perkins said 
in a commencement address. 


o*—__— 
MOVE INTO THE WHITE HOUSE 


(Pacific Coast Longshoreman) 


Willie Hearst couldn’t get into the White House 
himself, not in a thousand years. The American 
people may be 57 varieties of a sucker but they 
never reached the stage where they'd elect the 
Lord of San Simeon acreage to the position of 
President. But Hearst has done the next best 
thing. He has put over a nominee on the Grand 
Old Party and made them stand on their hind legs 
and say they like it. He threw out the bait and 
they swallowed it hook, line and sinker. And, 
although he may be old and senile, that’s no mean 
feat for Willie, the newspaper wisp. 

‘—— SS 


TO MAKE DEMOCRACY A SUCCESS 


It is my conviction that the ideal which inspired 
a million American boys in 1918, expressed in the 
great slogan “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” ought still to fly from the mast of the 
American ship of state. But that means two 
things to me. First, that we keep ourselves out of 
war by 4n intelligent control of the government. 
Second, that we make our democracy such a suc- 
cess in the progressive organization of govern- 
ment to meet and solve our economic and social 
problems that democracy will be secure in this 
country and thus provide an example for the rest 
of the world—Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States commissioner of education. 
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McClatchy Tradition 


Three newspapers and five radio stations, owned 
by a family newspaper dynasty dating back to 
1857, have passed into a woman’s hands as the 
result of the death of C. K. McClatchy, militant 
California publisher, says ““Newsdom.” 

Up to six months ago Miss Eleanor McClatchy, 
new head of the business, had no expectation of 
stepping into the shoes of her celebrated father, 
“C. K.” Interested chiefly in writing plays, in 
little theater activity and in travel, she had spent 
much of her time in Pasadena and New York and 
employed four years in roaming over Europe and 
Africa. 

It was expected that a brother, Carlos, would 
carry on the McClatchy journalistic tradition in 
the third generation, and operate the “Bee” papers 
in Sacramento, Fresno and Modesto. Miss Mc- 
Clatchy planned an extensive trip in Russia and 
devoted months to learning the language. 

Then came the brother’s unexpected death and 
the serious illness of her 77-year-old father fol- 
lowing a fall at a railroad station. “C. K.” sum- 
moned his daughter home and told her he counted 
on her to keep the McClatchy name at the mast- 
head of his papers and to carry on as he would 
do. He died recently. 

“I know my father’s ideals and principles,” she 
said. “I will see that these are continued.” 

Miss McClatchy was born in Sacramento and 
was educated there and at a private school at Mill 
Brook, N. Y. Several times she has acted as cor- 
respondent for the papers, covering the Baer- 
Carnera fight among other events. During her 
travels she wrote special articles. She is 39. 

As executive editor she will have Walter P. 
Jones, 41, who entered McClatchy’s service as a 
newsboy and came up through the ranks, 

———— oe 


Important Change Contemplated 


In State Federation’s Council 

Although the official proceedings of the recent 
meeting of the executive council of the California 
State Federation of Labor have not yet been re- 
ceived, it is learned that the Santa Barbara meet- 
ing was an interesting gathering, and that ‘a very 
progressive program” was adopted. 

Indorsement was given to the proposal to form 
a state-wide agricultural workers’ union. It was 
agreed, however, that the existing state-wide Fruit 
and Vegetable Packers’ Union, chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor, would retain con- 
trol of the packing house and shed workers and 
that the new union would take in the field workers. 

An appropriation for the purchase of an auto- 
mobile for Secretary Edward D. Vandeleur was 
voted. The secretary is expected to spend most 
of his time in the field contacting the various 
unions in the state. 

A change in the form of organization of the 
executive council of the State Federation is con- 
templated by the unanimous vote of the council 
to add four vice-presidents to the official roster. 
These are to represent the brewing, shipping, 
building and theatrical industries. The present rep- 
resentation on the executive council is by districts. 

The next convention of the Federation is to be 
held in Eureka in September. 

————— 
REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 

Edward L. Thorndyke, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, requests the 
Labor Clarion to print the following request: 

“I have the opinions of a hundred teachers, 
about a hundred business men and about fifty 
clergymen in response to the following request: 

“Make a list of the American cities that you 
have lived in or know about. Think of the quality 
of the government, schools, morals, culture, public 
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spirit and humanity of each of these cities. If the 
city is a very good one, write ‘1’ before it. If it is 
good, write ‘3.’ If it is about average, write ‘5.’ If 
it is below average, write ‘7.’ If it is much below 
average, write ‘9.’ If you are in doubt whether to 
rate it ‘1’ or ‘3,’ call it ‘2.’ If you you are in doubt 
whether to rate it ‘3’ or ‘5,’ call it ‘4’; similarly 
for the use of ‘6’ and ‘8,’ when in doubt between 
‘5’ and ‘7,’ or between ‘7’ and ‘9,’ 

“I have the opinions of a few skilled workers, 
but need many more in order that labor may be 
properly represented. It will be a great favor if 
any reader of this paper who knows five or more 
different American cities will send me his ratings 
of them.” 

INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM INDORSED 

Meeting in joint session in Pasadena recently, 
the Northern and Southern California Conferences 
of Typographical Unions adopted the following: 
“Resolved, That this joint meeting of the Northern 
and Southern California Typographical Confer- 
ences, now in session at Pasadena, California, 
indorse the program and activities of John L. 
Lewis, Charles P. Howard and their associates to 
organize the unorganized workers in the mass pro- 
duction industries, and that we consider the policy 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization a 
progressive advancement to greatly increase the 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

; ————_e—___ 

RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 

According to a report from the regional head- 
quarters at Berkeley, work of the Resettlement 
Administration is proceeding so rapidly that re- 
ports cannot keep pace with progress. They are 
out of date before they can be published, accord- 
ing to a foreword by Administrator Rexford G. 
Tugwell in an “interim report” just received. The 
report, called a “partial summary,” recounts activi- 
ties to the middle of April last. 


Why Canned Beer? 


By WILLIAM GABLE 


The campaign of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation to have all union workers refuse to pur- 
chase the non-union tin can as a container for beer 
apparently is having telling effect, according to 
reports received at union headquarters. 

Many trade unions throughout the country have 
passed resolutions condemning the can and their 
members have promised to refrain from purchas- 
ing beer in this container and to urge their friends 
to do likewise. Union leaders report that the cam- 
paign thus far has been very effective. 

The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association opened 
the campaign soon after the can was introduced on 
the market, and declares that the purpose of the 
campaign is to arouse strong union sentiment 
against use of the can, which is manufactured by 
the non-organized steel industry. Popular use of 
the can would eventually cause hundreds of union 
members of many international unions to be 
thrown out of work. 

Immediately the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor took 
up the cudgel in behalf of the union container and 
adopted resolutions strongly condemning the use 
of the non-union can, 

William Laffey, secretary-treasurer of the Pitts- 
burg Brewery Workers’ Local Union, declared that 
hundreds of men in the bottling departments of 
breweries in western Pennsylvania would be 
thrown out of employment if the tin can was 
adopted to replace the glass bottle. 

Several brewers have refused to adopt the tin 
can. But union officials admit this is not alone be- 
cause of their strong union sentiment but also 
because they feel it would be doing an injustice 
to their brew to place it in cans instead of the 
conventional sanitary bottle. 


World Events Review 


IL.L.N. S. 

New York and vicinity have been all fussed up 
over the arrival of the Queen Mary, England’s 
newest and biggest ship—and small wonder. The 
Queen Mary is 1018 feet long, 118 feet wide—“in 


the beam,” a sailor would call it, She has twelve 
decks, and looms above smaller craft like a floating 
skyscraper. She brought 1829 passengers and 6100 
sacks of mail, and she came within a small distance 
of breaking the record for a speedy passage. 


That record now belongs to the French liner 
Normandie, which made the trip in four days, 
eleven hours and fory-two minutes. The Queen 
Mary took four days, twelve hours and twenty- 
four minutes for the trip—but wait till she gets her 
keel well polished, and see what she does then. 

These two ships are the last word in passenger 
liners; but one wonders whether they promote 
commerce as much as the same money spent on 
less expensive projects would do. They are as big 
and as beautiful in their way as the Empire State 
building—and as hard to get sentimental about. 
For the ships, after all, are floating hotels, de- 
signed for the convenience of the rich, and the 
building is a collection of offices where the rich 
expect to make still more money. 

* * ok 


For romance, one must go to the smaller ships; 
for instance, to the three bunged-up cockleshells 
which entered Lisbon harbor September 8, 1499, 
after a voyage of twenty-six months around the 
Cape of Good Hope to India and back. Fifty-five 
men walked up from the harbor; the rest of nearly 
150 were gone. But there was triumph in their 
eyes, and they brought a letter from an Indian 
prince to the king of Portugal. 

“Vasco da Gama, a gentleman of thy house, 
came to my country, of whose coming I was glad. 
In my country are plenty of gums, spices and 
precious stones. The things that I desire out of 
thy country are silver, gold, coral and scarlet.” 

x Ok Ok 


A German newspaper man, Conrad Heiden, for- 
merly of the Frankfurter “Zeitung,” has written a 
book on Hitler. Heiden was in Germany during 
most of the events which he describes, but had to 
fly for his life, and is now living in America. One 
ghastly chapter of the book deals with the “blood 
bath” of 1934, when Hitler had some hundreds of 
his former followers murdered. Here is Heiden’s 
story of the coal cellar at Lichterfelde: 

“About 150 candidates for death, all of them 
superior S. A. (storm troops) leaders waiting to 
be called out, in a dirty coal cellar, At short inter- 
vals there rang out four names. That meant—exe- 
cution! ... 

“Then victims would stand in a row of four 
against the wall. An S. S. (special police) man 
would open their shirts over the chest, and with 
charcoal would draw a circle around the left nip- 
ple—the target. Only about six or eight meters 
away stood the squad of S. S. men with their 
rifles, Here, too, the command rang out, ‘The 
leader wills it. Heil Hitler, Fire!’ 

“Almost all the victims met death courageously 
and calmly. ... On the other hand, the nerves of 
the S. S. who did the shooting could not long 
stand the strain, and in the later executions par- 
ticularly many of the shots went wild, so that the 
victim would lie hit upon the ground, yet still alive. 
Then the S. S. leader in command would step 
forward and give the prostrate one the coup de 
grace in the head. 

“All this was visible from the cellar window.” 

It is a sickening recital, but it has the merit of 
revealing Naziism in all its perverted savagery. 

see a Se 


The best invention to counteract the use of ma- 
chinery is the union label. 
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Senator Holt Kills 
Guffey Coal Measure 


Although the new stabilization bill for . the 
bituminous coal indusry introduced by Senator 
Gfffey of Pennsylvania was passed by the House 
of Representatives and was favorably reported to 
the Senate by the Senate Committee of Interstate 
Commerce, whose chairman is Senator Wheeler 
of Montana, its consideration by the Senate was 
blocked during the last day of the session by Sen- 
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ator Rush D. Holt of West Virginia, who con- 
ducted a long filibuster against the measure. 

Both houses had tentatively agreed to adjourn 
on June 20, the House having already adopted the 
adjournment resolution. During the evening ses- 
sion of the Senate that day the floor was secured 
by Senator Holt, who announced that, under the 
broad free speech rules of that body, he proposed 
to prevent consideration of the measure by talking 
until the adjournment time—midnight. After he 
had entertained the empty seats of the Senate 
chamber for considerable time reading Aesop’s 
Fables, Holt was asked by Senator Robinson if 
he would not be willing to yield for a vote on the 
bill. 

Senator Holt replied: “Oh, I would have to read 
all these fables. I desire to read them.” 

Realizing the hopelessness of the situation from 
a parliamentary point of view, Senator Robinson 
thereupon moved that the Senate adopt the House 
resolution calling for adjournment on “Saturday, 
the 20th day of June.” 

Shortly after, at five minutes to midnight, the 
Senate adjourned, and the Guffey bill was killed 
for this year. 

The new Guffey bill, designed to meet the ob- 
jections of the United States Supreme Court in its 
decision holding the old Guffey bill unconstitu- 
tional because of its labor provisions, was limited 
to provisions authorizing price fixing for the 
bituminous coal industry. It was supported by the 
United Mine Workers on the ground that it would 


remove the evil of cut-throat competition. 


Department of Commerce Reports 
Big Increase in Farm Population 


Over one and a third million more persons were 
living on farms in the United States on January 
1, 1935, than on April 1, 1930, according to a 
United States summary of the 1935 federal farm 
census released by Director William L. Austin of 
the bureau of the census, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The nation’s farm population of 31,800,907 on 
January 1, 1935, was the largest ever recorded by a 
census, and exceeds the farm population of April 
1, 1930, by 1,355,557 persons. The gain in farm 
population may have been even greater if the 1935 
enumeration had been made on April 1 instead of 
January 1. 

The number of persons on farms in 1935 ex- 
ceeded that in 1920, when 31,614,269 persons lived 
on farms. Since the enumeration of persons liv- 
ing on farms is made only at five-year intervals, 
the data available do not indicate the annual 
changes in the nation’s farm population within 
the five-year period between censuses. Hence the 
number may have been higher for one of the 
years between censuses. 
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Congress Aims Blow 


At Strike- Breakers 


The House of Representatives, one day before 
the adjournment of Congress, passed the bill en- 
acted by the Senate several weeks ago prohibiting 
the transportation of strike-breakers from state to 
state to be used for interfering with the right of 
strikers to picket plants in labor disputes. 


The measure, introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Byrnes of South Carolina, is short and to the 
point. Following is the text: 


“That whoever shall knowingly transport, or 
cause to be transported, or aid or abet in trans- 
porting, in interstate or foreign commerce, any 
person with intent to employ such person to ob- 
struct or interfere, in any manner, with the right 
of peaceful picketing during any labor controversy 
affecting wages, hours, or conditions of labor, or 
the right of organization for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining, shall be deemed guilty of a felony 
and shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding 
$5000 or by imprisonment not exceeding two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court.” 


The report of the House Judiciary Committee 
favoring the measure, filed by Representative John 
E. Miller of Arkansas, gave a forceful description 
of the violence caused by strike-breakers, who 
were described as “mercenaries, strong-arm men 
and thugs,’ declared that such strike-breaking 
agencies are not tolerated in any other country. 


It was declared there was abundant evidence 
that strike-breaking organizations “sometimes 
drum up business by fomenting industrial disorder 
where none exists, in order to obtain a contract to 
suppress it,” adding: 

“Disputes can be settled more amicably without 
the injection of professional thugs from the out- 
side into an unfortunate situation.” 

Only two members of the House voted against 
the bill. 


o-__—_ 
UNION-MADE LIQUORS 


San Francisco boasts what is stated to be the 
only completely unionized liquor rectifying plant 
west of Chicago—the Bennett Distilling Company, 
705 Sansome street. [Every worker in the plant 
belongs to United Distillery Workers’ Union No. 
19930, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and all material going into the manufac- 
ture of its products is union-made. Advertising 
matter is from union shops, employing only union 
printers, and cuts and dies used for its labels are 
also union-made. The company specializes in gins, 
sloe gins, cordials and cocktails under the “Ben- 
nett’s” brands and non-alcoholic products under 
the “Cresta Blanca” label. Union members are 
beginning to co-operate by patronizing these prod- 
ucts, thus assuring the progress and welfare of 
one of the youngest of the unions. 
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Two Courts Refuse to 
Cripple Labor Board 


Two important legal victories have been won by 
the National Labor Relations Board in pending 
injunction suits, 

At San Francisco Federal District Judge Harold 
Louderbach denied the petition of the Moore Dry- 
docy Company, which sought to restrain the board 
from conducting a secret election to determine the 
choice of the workers for representatives in dealing 
with the company. 

Judge Louderbach dismissed the 
complaint. 

The Drydock Company is engaged in shipbuild- 
ing on the Oakland Estuary and employs 340 
workers. Two hundred and forty-one of the work- 
ers signed the petition asking the board to conduct 
an election to determine whether Local 11, Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of America, is their 
choice for a representative in collective bargaining. 
In its suit for injunction the company had claimed 
that the holding of an election would irreparably 
injure its labor relations, and that the National 
Labor Relations Act is unconstitutional. 

A second denial of an injunction was in the case 
of the Bradley Lumber Company of Warren, Ark. 
This company had previously been denied a re- 
straining order by Federal District Judge Wayne 
G. Borah at New Orleans. It had appealed to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit and 
had been denied a stay pending the appeal. When 
the board attempted to conduct a hearing at War- 
ren last winter it was restrained on the order of a 
state judge. The hearing was moved to New 
Orleans, witnesses being taken to New Orleans in 
busses, and the attempted restraint subsequently 
removed. 

A wire received by the board announced that 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals has finally 
denied the company’s suit. The Bradley Lumber 
Company is charged with the dismissal of a num- 
ber of workers because they joined the United 
3rotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. The case 
is now before the board for decision. 
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UNION-LABELED CANTALOUPES 

Agricultural Workers’ Union No. 20,049, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor and 
located at Yuma, in the heart of Arizona’s rising 
fruit belt, this week announced the first carload 
shipments of cantaloupes bearing the union label. 
The fruit was raised under decent wage and work- 
ing conditions, the union declares, and assures 
consumers that this is reflected in its quality.— 
Sacramento “Union Labor Bulletin.” 

—————- &_______ 
Oakland Shell Stations Picketed 

In Teamsters’ Organizing Campaign 

A campaign against the Shell Oil Company in 
Alameda County was instituted this week because 
of its attitude toward organization of its truck 
drivers. The move has the indorsement of the Ala- 
meda County Central Labor Council and the 
Building Trades Council. It resulted from the 
inability of the Brotherhood of Teamsters to or- 
ganize the truck drivers employed by the company. 

Approximately 500 men were detailed to the 
various Shell Oil filling stations in the county in 
what Charles Real, secretary of the union, said 
was not a picketing campaign but one to induce 
the public not to buy Shell products. 

Efforts to enlist the drivers in the union have 
been under way for three weeks. The regional 
manager of the company is alleged to have de- 
clared the men did not want to join the union, 
but when the men were asked they invariably said 
the company forbade them to join. 
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Strike Battle in Ohio Town 
Results in Shooting of Many 


Seven strikers and seven strikebreakers were 
shot in a clash which followed firing into picket 
lines surrounding the Black & Decker Tool Com- 
pany’s plant at Kent, Ohio, on June 18. 

Shotguns and tear gas shells were fired into the 
picket lines as two big vans moved strikebreakers 
into the factory shortly after 6 a. m. 

Union officials said both of the trucks were 
loaded with armed men who were being trans- 
ported into the factory to reopen it. The plant 
had been picketed since a strike over wages began 
almost two months ago. 

The attack on the pickets resulted in virtual 
siege of the plant, with workers from two nearby 
factories joining the picket lines. Shots were ex- 
changed between strikers and strikebreakers in 
the plant for six hours. 


Food Costs Increase 


Retail food costs advanced 2.8 per cent dur- 
ing the two weeks ended June 2, Commissioner 
Lubin of the bureau of labor statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor announced 
this week. 

“This increase, which is due primarily to a sharp 
rise in the cost of fruits and vegetables, brings the 
food-cost index to the highest point of the current 
year,” Lubin said. “Higher prices were reported 
for forty-nine of the eighty-four foods included 
in the index. Prices of thirty foods were lower 
and five showed no change.” 

Wholesale commodity prices advanced 0.4 per 
cent during the week ending June 13. “The rise 
was due largely to sharp increases in prices of 
farm products and foods,” Lubin said. “The all- 
commodity index now stands at 78.7 per cent of 
the 1926 average. 
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General Motors Finds 
Spy System Expensive 


General Motors last year paid $188,761 to two 
private detective agencies for “protection.” The 
Pinkerton agency got the lion’s share—$167,587; 
but one W. Walsh collected $21,175, says an 
I. L. N. S. dispatch from New York, 

There has been no strike at G. M. plants. There 
has been no bitter dispute between company and 
employees, though the latter find many things 
unsatisfactory. The only rational conclusion from 
this high pay in time of industrial peace is that 
the so-called detectives are spies; and that the 
much vaunted General Motors is to maintain an 
extensive spy system. 

These figures are contained in the report of the 
company to the Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion on all payments above $20,000 a year. G. M. 
has 185 employees whose compensation is above 
that figure. That is their minimum wage; the 
maximum depends on the prosperity of the com- 
pany. In 1934, these 185 men received a total 
compensation of $3,170,215. Last year, 1935, they 
more than doubled that account, and collected a 
total of $7,031,983. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, 
gets $119,000 a year salary, rain or shine. In 
1934, the poor fellow got so little bonus that his 
total compensation was only $201,744. In 1935, he 
received $374,505. William S. Knudsen, vice- 
president, got only a few dollars less, $374,475. 
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LOGGERS GET INCREASED WAGES 

The Department of’ Labor announced this week 
that the strike of 4000 members of the Columbia 
Loggers’ Association in Oregon had been settled 
and the workers had accepted a 7% per cent wage 
increasefl 
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CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You IWWiéill Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


1360 MISSION STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


As was expected, last Sunday’s meeting of San 
Francisco Typographical Union was exceptionally 
well attended and interesting from every view- 
point. It was called to order at 1:05 p. m., with 
all officers present except an executive committee- 
man, who was reported ill... . Without a suspen- 
sion during the month, the membership roster re- 
vealed an enrollment of 1515 on June 20 as against 
1513 on May 15... . Following adoption of the 
auditing committee’s report the financial statement 
of the secretary-treasurer was approved. 
Propositions for membership from Vernon B. 
Blake, William L. Davis, E. C. Neumann, J. H. 
Perry and F. R. Sanchez were given their intro- 
ductory presentation. The application of Mr. Davis 
was, on request, transferred to San Mateo Union. 
... Recommendations of the apprentice committee 
on a large class of apprentices examined in May 
were concurred in, as were also the committee’s 
suggestions as to the disciplining of those students 
whose interest in their studies was reported to be 
lacking. ... L. R. Franzi, Harry O. McNeill and 
Severio Vicino were obligated as apprentice 
members. . . . Henry Adamson, F. G. Bonchero, 
Alfonzo Cruz, C. E. Heino and J. J. Lyons were 
initiated as journeymen and instructed by the 
president. .. . For the accommodation and out of 
consideration of those members who were obliged 
to report for duty at their various places of em- 
ployment rather early in the afternoon, the scale 
committee’s report was advanced from its usual 
order of business and considered at this juncture 
of the proceedings. The report, given the closest 
attention, was adopted unanimously. On motion, 
the scale committee, working with First Vice- 
President Baker of the International Union, was 
empowered to conclude negotiations with the 
Publishers’ Association. . .. Included in the execu- 
tive committee’s report were the obituaries of 
three members who had passed away since the 
May meeting of the union, a report of the Me- 
morial Day visit to the union’s plot in Laurel Hill 
Cemetery and a description of the attention which 
the property had been given. The status of the 
case of a discharged job shop apprentice was pre- 
sented in detail, and a committee ruling on a 
question of overtime passed upon. On request of 
its author and the committee, action on an amend- 
ment to the local election laws was postponed to 
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a later meeting. The committee gave warning that 
the fine of $5 ordered placed by the union some 
months ago on members who willfully or unwit- 
tingly subscribed to or purchased single copies of 
the “Saturday Evening Post,” the ‘“Ladies’ Home 
Journal” or the “Country Gentleman,’ or any 
other publication from the press of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company of Philadelphia, which is on the 
“We Don't Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council as well as that of many other state 
and central labor bodies and all the printing trades 
international unions, is still effective and would be 
levied on any and all offending members. The com- 
mittee reported further that, on request of the 
executive council of the International Typograph- 
ical Union and acting for the union in the interim, 
it had communicated by telegraph with California’s 
senators in Washington urging them to support 
the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill. This action 
of the committee was approved unanimously. It 
was in harmony with the attitude and action of 
organized labor generally. . . . Members of San 
Francisco Union were invited to attend the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the granting 
of Oakland Typographical Union’s charter Sun- 
day, June 28. The invitation was accepted and the 
executive officers instructed to officially extend 
felicitations to the transbay sister union. ... The 
petition of the Novelty Printing Company, 70 
Wawona street, for permission to use the union 
label of the Allied Printing Trades Council, was 
favorably considered. . . . The report of the can- 
vassing board on the result of the election of 
May 27 of I. T. U. officers and local delegates 
and alternate delegates to the Colorado Springs 
convention was approved. . .. The principal part 
of the report of the union’s delegates to the Allied 
Printing Trades Council dealt with a resolution 
adopted by the council having to do with the time 
of employment and salary of the council’s secre- 
tary and business representative. The report was 
adopted as one of progress on a subject that has 
engaged the interest of the council’s affiliates for 
some months. . . . The business order of “Label 
Talks” having been reached, one of the union’s 
representatives in the Label Section of the Labor 
Council gave an interesting narrative of the rebirth 
and growth of the Pharmacy Clerks’ Union, one 
of the newer unions affiliated with the Labor 
Council, and urgently requested members to look 
for the house card of this union when purchasing 
drugs, drug sundries, toilet articles, etc., and to 
make it known that the house card was responsible 
for that particular store being given their patron- 
age. ... The resignation of Robert W. Waterson 
as a delegate to the Labor Council was accepted. 
Mr. Waterson found it impossible to attend the 
Council meetings because of a change in his hours 
of work. He was given a unanimous vote of 
thanks for the faithful and efficient performance 
of the duties of the office from which he reluc- 
employed as a substitute on the “Morning Call” 
before the 1906 fire and again during the period of 
the city’s reconstruction. Fond of travel, he had 
made a number of transcontinental tours, some of 
them in the “good, old-fashioned way” enjoyed by 
itinerant printers of a bygone day. The traveling 
card he deposited with San Francisco Union last 
March was issued by Reno Union. Mr. Stanley, a 
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tantly was obliged to resign. . . . Delegates F. E. 
Holderby, J, E. Mead and J. A. W. McDermott 
and Alternate Delegates T. S. Black, E. C. Browne 
and H. O. Melaas were installed into office, Dele- 
gate Crackbon and Alternate J. W. Chaudet being 
absent. One petition for admission to the 
Union Printers’ Home and two applications for 
the pension were approved. . . . Before adjourn- 
ment, which was taken at 5 p. m., First Vice- 
President Baker gave a most interesting fifteen- 
minute talk on economic conditions throughout 
the country generally and in the printing industry 
in particular, which, he said, were much improved 
over what they were a year ago, especially on the 
Pacific Coast, as he saw them. 

At a well attended special meeting at 7 p. m. 
last Monday Oakland Typographical Union took 
similar action on a scale committee report as was 
taken by San Francisco Union last Sunday. Hats 
off to the executive officers of Oakland Union on 
their ability to hustle. The special meeting was 
called, held and adjourned less than twenty-four 
hours after it was decided one was to be held, 
which, in common parlance, is really “going 
some!” 

Final services for Harry M. Stanley, a member 
of the union whose death occurred June 19, were 
held last Tuesday at the mortuary chapel of James 
H. Reilly & Co. Mr. Stanley succumbed to a heart 
ailment at Mount Zion Hospital, whence he had 
been taken from his apartment only a few hours 
before he passed away. He was a native of Frank- 
lin County, Kentucky, and was 67 years old. 
Although not a permanent resident of San Fran- 
cisco, he has visited the city more or less fre- 
quently in the last thirty or thirty-five years, and 
was quite well known among the older members 
of the union. He was a linotype operator, and was 
Southerner by birth, and cultured, was of gentle 
character. His friendship was loyal and esteemed 
by his associates. He is survived by a sister, Hrs. 
C. D. Campbell of Nashville, Tenn. Rev. John A. 
Collins of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church was the 
officiating clergyman at Mr. Stanley’s services. 
The pallbearers were fellow craftsmen of the de- 
ceased. Interment was in Woodlawn Memorial 
Park. 

M. E. Van Schoyck, probably better known as 
M. E. Van, Intertype Corporation representative 
and member of San Francisco Typographical 
Union, is reported to be recovering from the opera- 
tion which he recently underwent at St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 

The wife of Charles B. Monroe, member of the 
“Examiner” chapel, has the distinction of being 
the purchaser of the first ticket sold at Burlingame 
for passage on the first Southern Pacific stream- 
line train to leave that city. Mrs. Monroe was en 
route to Kansas City, Omaha and other Missouri 
Valley cities, where she will visit during a major 
portion of the summer. 

Persons desiring detailed information regarding 
Oakland Typographical Union’s celebration of its 
fiftieth anniversary next Sunday, which has been 
quite generally publicized, may obtain it by com- 
municating with the officers of the union at 562 
Eleventh street, Oakland, phone Glencourt 0685. 
The union will hold an open meeting, beginning 
at 1 p. m. A dinner and elaborate entertainment 
will be given at Oak Knoll Country Club in the 
evening, The chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee has announced the dinner bell will be rung 
promptly at 7 o’clock. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C.SMITH 

The June meeting was well attended.. First Vice- 
President Claude M. Baker, being called here to 
assist the scale committees of Typos No. 21 and 
Mailers No. 18, addressed the membership, giv- 
ing an interesting and inspiring talk on scale and 
other matters. Reports of scale and executive 
committees and delegates were interesting and 
inspiring, giving evidence of the membership’s 
keen interest in the affairs of their union. 

The second “run-off” between Henry Grauli and 
Ray Gaskill for member of the executive commit- 
tee resulted in the re-election of Grauli. Ex- 
President H. I. Christie, secretary of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council, after having experienced 
the joys of the life of a commuter, or “living 
across the bay,” for the last two years, has moved 
with his family from Oakland to the Sunset dis- 
tric of “dear old San Francisco.” 


In voting to secede from the M. T. D. U,, 
Omaha Mailers’ Union No. 15 is to be commended 
for its independence in severing relations with an 
organization dominated by New York Mailers’ 
Union. Secession of Omaha Union makes nineteen 
unions not affiliated with the M. T. D. U. Six 
years ago there were but five anti-M. T. D. U. 
unions. At that time the latter had 2405 members, 
the former 816—showing a gain for the anti- 
M. T. D. U. unions of 365 members. 


In the May 27, 1936, election for president of 
the M. T. D. U., Roberts of St. Louis received 
778 votes, to 717 votes for Weaver of Indian- 
apolis. Mitchell of Toronto received 1138 votes 
for vice-president; Rand Anderson of New York, 
1173 votes for secretary-treasurer. Of the 1962 
members of the M. T. D. U., 1495, or all but 467 
members, are tabulated as having cast their bal- 
lots in this election. For the uncontested offices 
of vice-president and secretary-treasurer, 357 mem- 
bers failed to vote for the former, while 322 did 
not vote for the latter. An anlysis of the vote 
shows a certain clique in New York Union con- 
trols the M. T. D. U—or, as New York goes, 
so goes the M. T. D. U. on election day. Twenty- 
four unions outside of New York give Roberts 
364, Weaver 546; Weaver’s majority, 182. Twenty- 
five chapels in New York give Roberts 128, 
Weaver 149; Weaver’s majority, 21. Total Weav- 
er’s majority, 203. In the remaining New York 
chapels, Roberts 286, Weaver 22, giving Roberts 
a majority of 264. Chapels: “Herald-Tribune,” 
Rand Anderson, foreman, Roberts 71, Weaver 0; 
“News,” Charles Gallagher, foreman, Roberts 72, 
Weaver 0; “World-Telegram,” Jim Winters, fore- 
man, Roberts 31, Weaver 7; “Journal,” Dan 
McCullough, foreman, Roberts 35, Weaver 6; 
“American,” Dan McCullough, foreman, Roberts 
39, Weaver 7; headquarters, Secretary Fullam, 
Roberts 33, Weaver 2. The M. T. D. U. remains 
a foreman-controlled organization. Charles Gal- 
lagher, foreman of the “News,” is president of 
New York Mailers’ Union. Rand Anderson, fore- 


man of the “Herald-Tribune,” is the secretary- 
treasurer, both acting and elect, of the M. T. D. U., 
while Dan McCullough, long a power in the New 
York union, is foreman, not alone of one, but two 
daily papers. 

By the ultimatum given the New York union by 
the executive council of the I. T. U. to reinstate 
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Daniel Williams in the union, they were com- 
pelled to pay Williams over $732 for time lost at 
the trade. Williams did not return to his old job 
on the “Sun,” holding a position on the “Times.” 
The latter is not a foreman-controlled chapel. 
It voted 76 for Weaver to 16 for Roberts. 

J. V. Burke of the local Web Pressmen’s 
Union addressed the June meeting of No. 18, 
inviting members to attend a series of lectures by 
Harry Conover of the University of California on 
“Industrial Unionism and Labor History.” 

oS 
INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION 


A spectacular military parade, with thousands 
of soldiers and sailors participating, while army 
and navy planes stage an air show overhead, is 
being planned as one of the features of San Fran- 
cisco’s Fourth of July free celebration by the 
Independence Day Citizens’ Committee. Super- 
visor Arthur M. Brown, Jr., general chairman of 
the committee, and Thomas J. Riordan, executive 
chairman, announce the appointment of W. H. 
Moulthrop as director of the parade, in which 
more than 7500 persons will participate. 


N.L.R.B. ORDER HITS COMPANY UNION 


The Oregon Worsted Company, producer of 
wool yarn at Portland, Ore., and the only mill of 
its kind west of the Mississippi River, has been 
ordered by the National Labor Relations Board to 
disestablish a company union, the “Employees’ 
Mutual Council,” an organization found to have 
been fostered by the company as a means of dis- 
couraging trade unionism among its 500 employees. 
The board also ordered the reinstatement with 
back pay of a worker who was discharged for dis- 
tributing leaflets announcing an employees’ mass 
meeting, 
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Operating Engineers Take Action 
On Threat to Wage Conditions 


International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local No. 59, has adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

“Resolved, That Engineers’ Local 59 obtain the 
services of an attorney to try to obtain an injunc- 
tion against the Department of Public Works of 
the State of California to prevent this body from 
awarding contracts below the established wage 
scales; 

“Resolved, That the Alameda Building Trades 
Council, Alameda Central Labor Council, San 
Francisco Building Trades Council, San Francisco 
Central Labor Council, and Contra Costa Central 
Labor Council be requested to indorse this action; 

“Resolved, That all Building and Central Labor 
Councils be requested to communicate with the 
Hon. Frank F. Merriam, governor of the State 
of California, and all officials of the Department 
of Public Works, Division of Highways, to try to 
bring about an adjustment of this condition.” 
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Label Okay or Kayo? 


By I. M. ORNBURN. 
Secretary-Treasurer Union Label Trades Department 


The smartest thing for independent merchants 
of this nation to do is to co-operate with Amer- 
ican labor unions. 


Organized workers are a better class of regular 
customers than unorganized workers, because they 
are more permanent residents in a community. 


Labor unionists work shorter hours for higher 
wages, and consequently have more money to 
spend and more time in which to spend it. 


More than at any other time since their organi- 
zation, members of labor unions are demanding the 
products and services of their brother unionists. 
They will naturally patronize firms that display 
the union label, shop card and button. 

Labor unionists have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon with owners of chain stores, mail order 
houses and other non-unionized concerns that sell 
cheap foreign-made goods and the unfair products 
of chiseling and sweated industries of our own 
country. 

Organized labor fully realizes that lower wages, 
longer hours and unemployment are caused by 
these monopolized super-business concerns. 

The local merchant has far more opportunity to 
increase his sales if he recognizes labor unions and 
sells union label merchandise. He at once elim- 
inates cut-throat competition and _ price-cutting 
methods of chain stores and mail order houses. He 
will also pass prosperity around by keeping the 
money in the locality. 

Co-operation with labor unions is the only hope 
for the independent merchant. 

Small business should open its eyes before big 
business gives it the gong! 

It’s the Union Label “O.K.” or the final “K.O.”! 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple. Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. : 


Minutes of Meeting Held in San Francisco Labor 
Temple Friday Evening, June 19, 1936 

Called to order at 8:15 p. ni. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—AlIl present. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting — Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials— Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 90, 
Warren F. MacKenzie vice C. A. Baker; United 
Laborers No. 261, William Edminster and C. E. 
McGovern; Warehousemen 38-44, James R. Rob- 
ertson. Delegates seated. 


Communications—Minutes of Building Trades 
Council. Bargemen, copy of resolution in the mat- 
ter of criminal syndicalism act; petition for signa- 
tures solicited. General Organizer E. D. Barry of 
the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steam Fitters, stating that Fire Protection 
Engineering Company, engaged in the business of 
installing automatic sprinkler systems in all Pa- 
cific Coast states, has unionized all its employees 
and is fair to all organized labor. Automobile Me- 
chanics, inviting participation in its picnic to be 
held Sunday, June 28, at Salada Beach. Communi- 
cations all filed. 


Referred to the Executive Committee—Resolu- 
tion of Warehousemen’s Union Local 38-44, deal- 
ing with proposed organization campaign against 
a number of concerns employing non-union work- 
ers. 

Resolution introduced by Delegate E. D. Van- 
deleur, indorsing the subway system in its en- 
tirety, and requesting the installation of short haul 
bus service on Market street to replace the surface 
tracks and cars operated on that street by the 
Municipal Railway. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Recom- 
mended the indorsement of the wage scale and 
agreement of Fruit and Vegetable Clerks, with an 
additional clause providing for adjustment of dis- 
putes and grievances arising during the operation 
of the agreement, and advising the union to return 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


Benatar’s Cut Rate Drug Store, 807 Market. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘Saturday 
Evening Post,’ ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Fred Benioff, furrier, 133 Geary street. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom street. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

| Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Standard Oil Company. 

| Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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to the Council for further advice and assistance 
before involving itself in a strike. Fred West re- 
ported to the committee the resolutions and plan 
of action adopted by the Agricultural Workers’ 
convention held at Stockton about a week before; 
but committee could not take any action in the 
matter, as no information was available as to the 
attitude of the California State Federation of 
Labor, and the action of its Executive Council at 
its meeting held the day before at Santa Barbara; 
committee laid the matter over for further consid- 
eration. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs reported they 
are interested in reviving the Junior Union, and 
suggest that local trade unionists send their boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 16 to the 
meetings of the Junior Union in the Labor Temple 
Monday evenings at 6:45 to 7:45 o’clock. Elevator 
Operators are making progress, and will hold a 
dance at Native Sons’ Hall the following evening. 
Boot and Shoe Repairers have signed up all shops 
with an agreement for an eight-hour day and in- 
creased wages. Auto Mechanics 1305 will hold its 
annual picnic at Vallemar Park Sunday, June 28. 
Upholsterers have signed agreement with Valley 
Bedding Company of Fresno after a protracted 
struggle. Laborers’ Union, with the assistance of 
waterfront workers, signed up for all the trades 
engaged in the construction of a residence for an 
employer on the waterfront, who tried to use non- 
union labor in such work. Vice-president Shelley 
gave further details of the Shoe Repairers’ recent 
negotiations with employers and the signing up of 
all the shops. Street Car Men, Division 1004, is 
still organizing the employees of the Market Street 
Railway. Warehousemen are busy in organizing 
work. Filling Station Employees are at a critical 
point in their negotiations with the Rubber Insti- 
tute, and may take a strike vote. Ornamental 
Iron Workers are also engaged in organizing ac- 
tivities, and the Building Trades Council will sup- 
port the union. Waitresses will hold election of 
officers next Thursday. Culinary workers ask 
unions to employ union culinary workers and bar- 
tenders when holding picnics, and to make de- 
mands for union help when engaging dates for 
picnics. 

Two former delegates were invited to address 
the Council, and the delegates enjoyed the remarks 
of Brother Claude Baker, international vice-presi- 
dent of the Typographical Union, and Brother J. 
Weinberger, international organizer of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees, who gave the dele- 
gates interesting accounts of their work in dif- 


ferent parts of the United States. They were well 


received, 
Receipts, $365.05; expenditures, $203.75. 
Council adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
SS oe 
RESIDENTIAL BUILDING BOOM 


Residential construction throughout the country 
should show a 100 per cent increase in 1936 over 
1935, a survey taken by the Invesment Bankers’ 
Association of America revealed. The report said 
outlook for real estate and real estate securities is 
the brightest in several years. 
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Labor Day Committee 


Minutes of Meeting Held in San Francisco Labor 
Temple Saturday Evening, June 20, 1936 
Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Edward D. Van- 
deleur, president of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil. Minutes of previous meeting, held Saturday 
evening, June 6, read and approved. 


The chair declared the first order of business 
would be the nomination and election of perma- 
nent officers of the General Labor Day Committee. 
Nominations were then made as follows: 

For chairman, Edward D. Vandeleur, president 
of the San Francisco Labor Council; for vice- 
chairman, Thomas Meagher, president of the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council; for secretary- 
treasurer, John A. O’Connell, secretary of the San 
Francisco Labor Council; for assistant secretary, 
Thomas Doyle, secretary of the San Francisco 
Building Trades Council; for sergeant-at-arms, 
Dan Cavanagh, delegate Building Trades Council; 
for assistant sergeant-at-arms, Arthur Watson, 
delegate Miscellaneous Employees No. 110. 

There being but one nominee for each office, 
the temporary secretary cast the ballot for the 
nominee for each office respectively, and the chair 
declared the said nominees elected to their respec- 
tive offices. 

Delegates from many unions reported having 
voted in favor of taking part in the Labor Day 
parade, or having appointed their additional quota 
of five delegates to serve on the General Labor 
Day Committee, and contemplating taking a vote 
at their next following meeting on taking part in 
the Labor Day parade and co-operating in making 
the celebration a great success. 

The secretary reported having received a mass 
of credentials, and that the roll of delegates will 
be completed at the next regular meeting. 

The assistant sergeant-at-arms reported that 157 
delegates were in attendance upon this meeting, 
and that hereafter all delegates will be required 
to sign an attendance card, and that each card will 
be duly recorded in the roll of delegates. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that cen- 
tral bodies and unions in neighboring counties be 
invited to participate in the San Francisco celebra- 
tion of Labor Day. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the 
next meeting of the General Labor Day Commit- 
tee be held in the San Francisco Labor Temple 
next Saturday evening, June 27, at 8 o’clock. 

The chairman announced that he would name 
the members of the various committees which are 
to have the celebration in charge at the next meet- 
ing of the general committee. 

The committee thereupon adjourned for one 
week at 9:45 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
—EE——E——— ESS 
AUTO MECHANICS’ PICNIC 

On next Sunday, June 28, Auto Mechanics’ 
Union No. 1305 will hold a picnic at Salada Beach, 
to which it invites all members of organized labor 
and their friends. 
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Warehousemen Strike 

Virtually tying up the entire hardware indus- 
try of San Francisco, over two hundred ware- 
housemen struck on the morning of June 18, ac- 
cording to announcement made by Warren Den- 
ton, president of Weighers, Warehousemen and 
Cereal Workers’ Local 38-44. A strike has been 
declared against the following hardware com- 
panies in San Francisco: M. Seller & Co., Dunham, 
Carrigan & Hayden Company, Sloss & Brittain, 
Heyman Company, Seller Bros. & Co. and the 
Dohrmann Commercial Company. 

The action of the union arose out of the refusal 
of the companies to recognize the union or to deal 
with it for the purpose of arriving at a collective 
bargaining agreement, declares Denton. 

The present monthly wage in the industry is 
about $70. The union is requesting a $5 per day 
wage rate and a work-week of forty-four hours. 
It is also requesting recognition of the union, pref- 
erential hiring of the men, and a signed agree- 
ment, 

The union has been making efforts for the past 
several months to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment and adjustment of all differences between the 
union and the employers, but has been met with 
constant refusal by the companies to arrive at a 
final agreement. It was only as a final and last 
resort that the union resorted to strike action, says 
its spokesman, 

Announcement was made on Tuesday last that 
agreements between the union and the warehouse 
firms of Solbach & Nusbaum and the Heyman 
Company had been signed, granting all demands 
of the union. These include the minimum $5 wage, 
eight-hour day and forty-four-hour week, preferen- 
tial hiring, one week’s vacation with pay and 
seniority rights. The agreements were immediately 


effective. 
o___—__ 


Communist Agitator Removed From 
Alameda Central Council Meeting 


After refusing to adhere to the request of Secre- 
tary Spooner when asked to leave a recent meet- 
ing of the Central Labor Council of Alameda 
County, Miles Humphries, well-known East Bay 
communist agitator, was “voted out of the meet- 
ing” by a large majority vote of the delegates 
present. 

Humphries, supposedly attending the meeting 
as a spectator, refused to abide by the wishes of 
the secretary when told to leave the meeting and 
immediately thereafter the delegates, by their over- 
whelming majority vote, demanded his removal; 
Humphries, like all other “reds,” hung his head 
and left the meeting. By the action of the dele- 
gates it was either “leave or be thrown out.” 
Humphries chose the easiest way. 

In attendance at the meeting was Edward Van- 
deleur, secretary-treasurer of the California State 
Federation of Labor. Vandeleur, during his ad- 
dress, complimented the delegates for the action 
in removing “a red agitator from our midst.” 


ee 
Laundry Workers’ Union Elects 
Officials for Ensuing Year 


At the recent election of officers of Laundry 
Workers’ Union No. 26 a great deal of interest 
was displayed and a good vote was cast, in spite 
of the fact that there was no opposition to the re- 
election of the president, secretary, assistant sec- 
retary and business agent. The new official roster 
is as follows: : 

President, Lawrence Palacios; vice-president, 
Charles O’Connor; secretary, Margie Lydon 
Hackett; assistant secretary, Tillie Clifford; busi- 
ness agent, Charles Keegan; outside sergeant-at- 
arms, James Allen; trustee, Earl Young; executive 
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board, Lawrence Palacios, Charles Keegan, Tillie | | 


Clifford, Pat Lee, Jack O’Keefe, Margie Lydon 
Hackett, Charles O’Connor, Earl Young, Mary 
Kutter and Tom Beall; delegates to Labor Coun- 
cil, Lawrence Palacios, Tillie Clifford, Margie 
Lydon Hackett, Jack O’Keefe, Mary Kutter, 
Charles O’Connor, Al O’Connor, Emma Nelson, 
Dorothy Ring and Harry Korts. 


ee ee 


Spencer Miller to Instruct 
At Summer School for Workers 


It has been the exceptional good fortune of the 
directors of the Western Summer School for 
Workers to secure the services of Spencer Miller, 
Jr., executive secretary of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau of the American Federation of Labor, 
to lecture during the closing week of the Summer 
School upon Workers’ Education and Current 
Labor Problems. 


Spencer Miller has directed education for the 
American Federation of Labor since the affiliation 
of the Workers’*Education Bureau with the A. F. 
of L. in 1923. In the field of worker-adult educa- 
tion Mr. Miller is an outstanding figure, both in 
America and abroad. 


Labor locals and organizations of the Pacific 
Coast are hereby notified that there are yet a few 
scholarships to be offered to promising students. 
Such persons may apply: to the Summer School 
office at 2451 Hearst avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


Will Greet Visitor 


By JENNIE MATYAS 

Mark Starr, educational director of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, is on a 
tour of the locals throughout the United States, 
and will be in San Francisco for one day only on 
July 1. A joint meeting of all local memberships 
will be held on July 1 at the local headquarters, 
149 Mason street, fourth floor, at 7:30 p. m. 


Mr. Starr will speak on “Educational, Cultural 
and Recreational Activities Within the I. L. G. 
W. U.” The meeting will be open to all members 
of organized labor and to their friends. 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union spends over fifty thousand dollars a year 
on educational activities. This year the general 
executive board voted to increase the educational 
budget to $75,000. The union has a proud record 
of conducting classes in social and economic 
studies as well as in cultural activities. A goodly 


part of the educational activities are in music, 


} sports and drama. This year the International has 


taken over a theater in which labor plays are to 
be produced. To stimulate a lively interesting in 
working class playwriting the general executive 
board voted to offer a $3000 prize for two of the 
best labor plays to be written. A committee of 
judges to be named by the educational committee 
will pass upon the plays. Professionals as well as 
amateurs may participate. 

Besides Mark Starr there will be local speakers 
and an interesting program of local talent. The 
San Francisco Joint Board Chorus will sing and 
there will be mass singing. You are invited. 
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Democrats in Session. 


Convening in Philadelphia last Tuesday, the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention, after noisy and 
enthusiastic sessions, has listened to speeches by 
the temporary chairman, Senator Barclay of Ken- 
tucky, and by Senator Joe Robinson of Arkansas. 
It is expected, as the Labor Clarion goes to press, 
to perfect organization and to proceed to the 
adoption of a platform at once. 

Great difficulty has been experienced by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, chairman of the platform com- 
mittee, in harmonizing the many interests involved 
in the preparation of that document, and a squab- 
ble in the credentials committee delayed the pro- 
ceedings. One proposal that is the cause of a bitter 
contest is that for repeal of the two-thirds rule. 

It is expected that the nominations will not be 
reached until Saturday, and that President Roose- 
velt will address the convention on that day. 

a gS 


DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 
The following 
unions 


deaths of members of local 
have been reported: Charles Coulman, 
member of International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion; David Joseph, Bakers’ Union No. 24; James 
Robertson, Local No. 16, I. A. T. S. E.; Anthony 
Moitoret, Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 
250; John M. Lovett, Boat Builders and Ship Car- 
penters’ Union. 
—-___ 

“BOOTLEGGING” MEAT PRODUCTS 

“Bootlegging” hams and bacon is reported to 
be the latest method of meeting the inroads into 
its business resulting from the dislike of its prod- 
ucts by union labor as a result of the John Morrell 
& Co. lockout of its union butchers. The Morrell 
company representatives are said to be agreeing 
to give dealers lower prices and that all trade 
names will be omitted from their meat products. 
Union members and their families can avoid en- 
couraging this deceit by patronizing only butcher 
shops and markets which display the union card 
of the Butchers’ Union. 
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Longshoremen Listen 
To Delegates’ Reports 


By HENRY SCHMIDT: 

Chairman Publicity Committee, I. L.A. 38-79 

Approximately 2500 members gathered at 
Dreamland Auditorium on Monday night, June 15, 
for a specially called meeting to hear reports of 
delegates who had returned from the I. L. A. and 
Maritime conventions which were held in San 
Pedro during the month of May and part of the 
month of June. 


A number of the Northwestern delegates were 
present. They had stopped off in San Francisco 
on their way to their own ports in order to attend 
this meeting. President Bridges introduced the 
visitors to the members and requested them to say 
a few words about the conventions. Delegates 
Otto of Bellingham, Joe Marshall of Seattle, Hugh 
Adams and Matt Meehan of Portland were intro- 
duecd in the order named. Also, Brother William 
Fischer, newly re-elected president of the Mari- 
time Federation. All of them addressed the assem- 
blage and agreed that a progressive program had 
been formulated at San Pedro, and even though 
the conventions had lasted very long, which was 
due to considerable friction developing between 
delegates from the various ports, all of this, it 
was explained, was ironed out and the resolutions 
that were adopted should be of considerable bene- 
fit to the membership of the maritime unions if 
the decisions of the convention are carried out. 


Federation President Speaks 


Brother Fischer, the president of the Federation, 
pointed out that he is ready and willing to co- 
operate with the 36,000 members of the Federation 
and that he is willing to listen to anyone who has 
a good program which would be of benefit to the 
rank and file. “I want you to tell me your trou- 
bles,” said Fischer, “and I will attempt to serve 
you faithfully in my capacity as president.” 

Matt Meehan of the Portland I. L. A., who 
incidentally is a candidate for I. L. A. district sec- 
retary, gave a good talk, which was enthusias- 
tically received by the membership. He, as well as 
the other visitors, stated that he had the fullest 
confidence and faith in the leadership of Harry 
Bridges and would co-operate with him to the full- 
est extent if elected to the office for which he is 
running. He stated further that much undeserved 
criticism had been heaped on Bridges, which in 
his opinion was done expressly for the purpose 
of discrediting him. 

All of the ten delegates who represented Local 
38-79 at the conventions were given a chance to 
report, Bridges being the last to speak on the 
proceedings. Brother John Larson’s report was 
received with enthusiasm, due to the humorous 
manner in which he presented it, causing much 
laughter and hilarity among those present. 

Discusses Political Situation 

Larson pointed out that the attempts of the pro- 
gressive delegates at the convention to build a 
national Farmer-Labor party had been defeated. 
This action, he explained, was not taken because 
of the delegates’ disbelief in the establishment of 
a Farmer-Labor party, but rather because it was 
felt that a Farmer-Labor presidential candidate at 
this time would perhaps make it possible for a 
very reactionary Republican administration to 
move in rather than to re-elect the present admin- 
istration. Larson further pointed out that it be- 
hooves the workers to use their political as well 
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as their economic power, and that the formation 
ofa Farmer-Labor party should be given consid- 
erable thought and the idea of establishing such 
a party, particularly on a local scale, should not 
be abandoned. Larson called attention to the fact 
that the workers in France and Spain had accom- 
plished wonders recently by combining their po- 
litical power with their economic power. “They 
are really going to town,” said Larson, “and have 
forced the employers to settle the strikes in favor 
of the workers, which would have been impossible 
with a reactionary government in power. (News- 
paper items lately have enlarged greatly on the 
successes of the French workers after they had 
elected a quasi-workers’ government through the 
medium of a coalition movement which united all 
workers’ political -parties for the specific purpose 
of electing workers’ representatives to the French 
Chamber of Deputies.) 


Other delegates reported on some of the mea- 
sures adopted, such as placing two organizers in 
the field, to organize thoroughly the flour and 
cereal mill workers in Columbia district, also on 
the action taken by the convention which makes 
it obligatory for the locals in the Pacific Coast 
district to assimilate the members of locals which 
may be thrown out of employment due to the 
closing down of the source of employment (such 
as lumber mills in the Northwest, etc.). They ex- 
plained further that the membership would decide 
by referendum ballot on the question of observing 
Maritime Memorial Day, and whether or not this 
day should be observed on July 5 or on May 30. 


To Establish Defense Fund 


If the membership so decides by referendum, a 
$25,000 defense fund will be established by assess- 
ing the I. L. A. membership to the extent of $1, 
this fund to be used for the benefit of members 
who might be prosecuted and persecuted on ac- 
count of union activities. The membership was also 
informed, among other things, that I. L. A. char- 
ters will be issued to the longshoremen in New 
Westminster, B. C., Vancouver, B. C., and also to 
the longshoremen in the Hawaiian Islands. 


On the renewal of the agreements it was de- 
cided that all component organizations in the Mari- 
time Federation would take simultaneous action 
and notify each other in plenty of time of their 
intentions regarding renewal, cancellation or pos- 
sible changes which they may demand from the 
employers. 


The delegates also reported that the convention 
had decided to place a voluntary assessment on 
the membership which will be in the form of so- 
called Mooney and Billings stamps, to be sold to 
the members at 25 cents each, the money to be 
turned over to the Tom Mooney Molders’ Defense 
Committee to assist the two class-war prisoners 
in their fight for release from the penitentiary. All 
members are urged to purchase as many of these 
stamps as they can afford. 

The boycott on Standard Oil products is to be 
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intensified. All maritime unions on the Coast will 
participate in the Labor Day demonstrations and 
parades. The convention again declared ‘itself to 
adhere and stay within the American Federation 
of Labor and its principles. 
Impressive Talk by Bridges 

Bridges was the last of the delegates to report 
his impressions of the conventions. Although being 
the last of the series of delegates who had covered 
considerable of both conventions, Bridges never- 
theless found many angles to talk on with refer- 
ence to the convention proceedings, and explained 
some of the more important resolutions that were 
adopted there to the membership and also advised 
them to ratify all of the propositions that were 
adopted at the convention in the coming referen- 
dum election. Although some of the previous 
speakers had pointed out that many constant at- 
tempts were made at the convention to discredit 
Bridges, he did not touch upon the subject. He 
gave a very impressive talk on the entire situation, 
although he apparently was tired after participat- 
ing in two lengthy conventions, which were very 
stormy sessions at times. 


All phases and points regarding the conventions 
have not been entirely covered by the representa- 
tives, and it is apparent that the members want 
to hear more and are anxious to gain additional 
information about the legislation that was passed. 
It was decided that at the next regular business 
meeting the first order of business would be the 
asking of questions of the delegates by the mem- 
bership. 


Sixty-eight resolutions were introduced at the 
I. L. A. convention and seventy-six resolutions at 
the Maritime convention. Very few of them were 
tabled. 

——— 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The June, 1935, number of the “California Labor 
Market Bulletin” issued by Edward L. Nolan, 
state labor commissioner, shows further gains in 
factory employment, payrolls and average weekly 
earnings. Statistics based upon reports received 
from 1447 representative identical manufacturing 
establishments throughout the state show for May, 
1936, as compared with May, 1935, increases of 6 
per cent in employment, 12.4 per cent in the total 
number of man-hours worked, 15 per cent in the 
total volume of payrolls, and 8.5 per cent in aver- 
age weekly earnings. In May, 1936, the average 
number of hours worked per week was 39.8; the 
average hourly rate of pay was 65% cents, and 


the average weekly earnings per employee was 
$26.41. 
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